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of those present any gleams of this transcendental insight, any traces of 
emancipation from the senses and understanding" (p. 612), and a little 
further on : " Real proofs are insights into genesis, such as Plotinus and 
Proclus and Alcott offer us. Emerson's ' Over Soul,' ' Spiritual Laws,' and 
'Experience' are models of real proof, though containing no trace of 
argument" (p. 617). Such passages suggest at once the bias of the writer 
and the essential weakness of the system which he expounds. One cannot 
but feel that such speculations belong rather to the realm of poetry than 
to that of philosophy. E. A. 

Sensation and Intellection, their character and their function in the 
cognition of the Real and the Ideal. A Thesis, presented for the degree 
of Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota, by Henry Webb Brewster, 
A.B. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota, 1893. — pp. 164. 

The title indicates the aim and character of this monograph. It consists 
of two parts : Book I investigates the character of sensation and intellection, 
and Book II the function of sensation and intellection in the cognition of the 
real and the ideal. 

Book I falls into three divisions, and the following sentence from the 
"Preliminary Outline" explains the order of discussion : " In order clearly 
to set forth the correlative theory of sensation it is necessary first to analyze 
the nature of intellection, hence the two terms, sensation and intellection, 
will be treated in an order the reverse of that in which they appear in the 
title." Accordingly, in the first part, "Historical Review," Ch. II gives an 
account of the nature of intellection, from Socrates to Herbart, showing 
how there has been a general tendency to widen the meaning of the term 
intellection at the expense of the term sensation ; and Chs. III-V present 
three theories of sensation : Sensational Theory, the identification, either in 
whole or in part, of sense-perception and sensation (Locke, Hume, Lotze ; 
James, etc.) ; Component Theory, sensation a subordinate element of sense 
perception (Kant, Spencer, etc.); and Correlative Theory, the mutual inclusion 
of sensation and intellection in every mental state (Green, Dewey, etc.). In 
the second part, " Critical Analysis," Ch. I gives an analysis of intellection, 
according to which there are two fundamental principles determining the 
character of finite knowledge, and three primary laws governing the uni- 
versal processes of thought. These processes of thought are the categories, 
a tentative list of which is offered on p. 47 ; the primary laws are contradic- 
tion, mutual limitation, and correlation; and the fundamental principles 
are relativity and correlativity. Chs. II-IV contain a criticism of the 
theories of sensation, the author adopting the Correlative Theory, with the 
final result : There are three characteristics of consciousness — changing 
aspects, movements of attention, and fixed phases, corresponding respect- 
ively to "(1) the individual element related through (2) functions of the will 
to (3) the universal element," i.e. feeling, will, and thought. But feeling, 
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will, and thought have each two forms, subjective and objective, and sensa- 
tion is the objective form of feeling, while intellection is the objective form 
of thought. The third part deals with the physical conditions of sensation : 
nervous system, sense organs, and modifying conditions — mental, physical, 
and metaphysical. 

Book II falls into two divisions — the Real and the Ideal. "The real, 
... is any object of consciousness viewed as absolute and unchangeable 
in itself ; and the ideal is the same viewed as relative to the functions of 
consciousness." The first part treats of the cognition of the real under the 
correlative phases of force, space, and time, — correlative respectively to 
will, thought, and feeling ; — and the second part treats of the cognition of 
the ideal under the similarly correlative phases of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, closing with a chapter on the cognition of the ideal-real. In 
the cognition of each of the phases of the ideal and the real, sensation and 
intellection — and also will — are involved, but in varying degrees. The 
Ideal-Real is the infinite Consciousness, which, from the standpoint of the 
will, is represented (philosophically) as the First Cause and (theologically) as 
the Incarnate Word ; from the standpoint of sensation (feeling), is represented 
(philosophically) as an object of intuition and (theologically) as a personal 
Comforter ; and from the standpoint of intellection, is represented (phil- 
osophically) as the Designer of the Universe, and (theologically) as the 
omniscient Father. This trinity is a concrete Being, both real and ideal, 
and hence is the Ideal-Real, of which all finite selves are eternal elements. 

W. B. Elkin. 



La morale de Spinoza : examen de ses principes et de V influence qu 'die a 
exerce"e dans les temps modernes. Par Ren£ Worms, ancien e"leve de 
l'e"cole normale superieure agrege" de philosophie. Ouvrage couronne" par 
l'lnstitut (Academie des Sciences morales et politiques). Paris, Librairie 
Hachette et Cie., 1892. — pp. 334. 

This interesting book consists of an introduction and two distinct parts. 
In the introduction, which occupies the first 25 pages, Spinoza's debt to 
previous systems is shown. Part I consists of an exposition and criticism 
of Spinoza's ethical system. The author believes that in logical consistency 
Spinoza's doctrine is almost all that could be desired. Moreover, it is 
a marvel of depth and of comprehensiveness, uniting as it does the best 
elements in both Epicureanism and Stoicism. But it fails in that it takes a 
wholly intellectual view of the world, thus neglecting two essential factors of 
the moral life, feeling and freedom of the will (in the sense of indeterminism). 
Part II, which occupies about the same space as Part I, shows somewhat 
in detail the influence exerted by Spinoza's ethical system from his own time 
to the present. (A review will follow.) E. A. 



